~ been held with unbroken regularity 


-School, and the general effect is 
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THE OLD MEETING-HOUSE IN 
HINGHAM. 


HE Old Church in Hingham, Mass., is famous, 
but it will become more and more an object 
of curiosity and admiration with the flight 

of years. We give our readers a picture of this 
structure, now the oldest church building in the 
United States. It was first used for public wor- 
ship in 1682, and is therefore two hundred and 
ten years old; for this new country 
of ours that means a remarkable 
history. Religious services have 


from the time of its dedication until 
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f Entered as second-class 
( mail matter. 


steeple is very old. In the upper region where the 
sexton goes to ring the bell, and from his chair 
looks down through a hole into the audience-room, 
timing the minister, if need be, and his arrival, 
are two square pews preserved from the number 
removed in 1868. One belonged originally to 
General Lincoln, the great friend of Washington. 

May cyclones, conflagrations, and all kindred 
evils keep away from the Old Meeting-House in 
Hingham! 


now; and at present everything is 
flourishing in the Society, and the 
future stretches out with a promise 


of continuous prosperity. To mark 


“THE FAIR ONE WITH THE GOLDEN 
LOCKS.” 


BY ELIZABETH ABBOTT RAND. 


COACH rumbled over the dusty road, 
and its span of sleek bays were reined in 
before the gate of the Shepperton Public 

School. Now coaches were seldom seen in Shep- 
perton save at funerals or at an occasional grand 
wedding, when half a dozen of these vehicles 
were imported from the nearest 
town; and the fact that this was 
Judge Reynolds’s carriage was rea- 
son enough why the pupils should 
abandon luncheons and games, and 
crowd about the window to stare. 
Every man, woman, and child in 
the village knew that, after many 
years residence abroad, Judge Rey- 


contrasts, and to show our young 
readers the different types of church 
structures, we furnish on the inside 
page a picture of one of the very 
young New England ‘* mecting- 
houses.” It represents the church 
at Wollaston, Mass, situated only a 
short distance from Hingham. This 
building was dedicated less than a 
year ago; designed by one of our 
Boston young men, E. J. Lewis, Jr., 
it may be cited as a specimen of 
modern architecture in the planning 
of churches. Everything is  skil- 
fully combined to meet the wants 
of both congregation and Sunday 


pleasing. But one star differs from 
another star in glory; both churches 


nolds was to return to Shepperton, 


bringine with him his grandson. 


The elaborate notice in the local 


paper concerning the return of 


“our honored townsman” was n’t 
necessary to inform people of the 
event either; for the upholsterers 
and carpenters, paperers and plumb- 
ers, who had been hard at work for 
a month in the Reynolds mansion 
on the hill, had heralded the news 


far and wide. 


are satisfactory; in both the soul 
ean find a spiritual home. It may 
be a little education just to compare the two 
types and trace out the suggestions created by 
each; we leave that for our readers to do. 

No one knows the name of the designer of the 
Hingham church; the people were able to leave 
the first one, a very simple affair with a palisade 
around it for protection against the Indians, and 
together they planned and reared this square, 
strong, unique building. It has been changed in 
a few particulars, chiefly by introducing modern 
pews, but in the main the aspect has been the 
same for these many years. A sounding-board 
projects over the preacher; the hewn beams of 
oak arch up into the dim recesses of the loft, like 
ribs to a ship. A pulpit, very old, still serves 
the wonted uses of Sunday ; the windows, though 


“more modern in age, are made with little diamond 


sashes, as were the early ones. The bell in the 


The brave die never, though they sleep in dust ; 
Their courage nerves a thousand living men, 
Who seize and carry on the sacred trust, 
And win their noble victories o’er again. 
Selected. 
I said it in the meadow path, 
T say it on the mountain stairs, — 
The best things any mortal hath 
Are those which every mortal shares. 
Selected. 
One step to the right, 
Tt will lead to the light ; 
One vision of joy, as you roam ; 
One lift to the load, 
Tt will shorten the road, 
And bring you with cheer to your home. 
Selected. 


The young folks were especially 
interested in the advent of the 
travellers, and at mail time gath- 
ered about Tenny, who was the 
postmaster, tinker, sexton, and vil- 
lage encyclopedia of general infor- 
mation, to find out any items of 
interest concerning the new-comer. 

“Wall, boys, I should reckon the 
Jedge’s grandson was abaout your age, jest for a 
guess,” said Tenny, waving his hand towards a 
group of boys of assorted ages from twelve to 
sixteen. ‘An’ as for his name, why, any one 
may find it on the gravestone under the horse- 
chistnut in the Reynolds’s cem’t’ry lot. ’f was 
his father’s name, — Kilborn Rutherford Gold- 
thwaite Reynolds.”’ 

“ Whe-ew!” whistled the boys. 

“Will he come to our school?” asked one 
named Dimmick. 

“ Your school!” repeated Tenny. ‘“ The public 
school! Well, young man, you don’t know Jedge 
Reynolds. He won’t let no grandson of his go 
to the public. Leastways ef he’s the same kind 
of a bein’ he used to be. What would the lad 
want of your books? Ain’t he larned your 
French an’ your German, an’ all them furreign 
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tongues, by word o’ mouth? An’ ain’t he seen 
with his own two eyes the wonderful sights your 
geographies tell abaout? No. More ’n likely 
the Jedge ’ll have a private tootor from town to 
toot him. Now g’’lone, an’ don’t bother me no 
more. The mail’s been waiting distribootion 
this half-hour.” 

This information spread like wildfire over 
town, and gave to the scholars who did attend 
public school a half-exalted, half-contemptuous 
idea of the Judge’s grandson, who was pro- 
hibited from drinking at their common fount of 
knowledge. 

It was no small wonder, then, that when the 
Reynolds’s carriage rolled up to the schoolhouse, 
and a pompous old gentleman, with an English 
cut to his gray whiskers, and a tall, slim young 
fellow, with a haughty bearing, alighted at the 
gate, the pupils crowded about the window to 
watch the proceedings. 

“Humph,” remarked Dimmick. “Don’t think 
the young chap’s very much to look at.” 

“And JI think he’s a great deal; don’t you, 
Susanna?” said Lil Evans. ‘Only see those 
lavender gloves, and that pink in his button-hole. 
Awfully stylish, I think! ”’ 

Sue nodded. 

“ But you can’t find anything to admire in that 
tawny mane of his, I hope,” said Dimmick. 

Young Reynolds’s hair was peculiar, — not so 
much in its hue, which was a rich auburn, but in 
its trim. He wore it at least a couple of inches 
longer than the approved Shepperton fashion for 
boys, and it curled about bis scornful face like an 
aureole. It shone brightly in the sunlight; for at 
the coming of the Principal, who had gone to 
greet the Judge, he had deftly removed his hat, 
and stood with it still in his hand S 
- “Parts his hair in the middle,” said Dimmick, 
scornfully ; ‘that shows what kind of a fellow 
he is.”’ 

“ But what a lovely tableau he’d make at our 
next church entertainment,” said Lil Evans; 
“sort of a ‘ Fair One with the Golden Locks.’ ” 

“Lovely scarecrow, you mean. He looks for 
all the world like that picture of the electrified 
doll in our Physics book.”’ 

And then as the Judge’s oruff voice was heard 
in the hall below, saying, ‘“ Publie-school disci- 
pline will be good for this boy of mine,” and as 
his heavy footfall was heard on the stairs, the 
scholars whisked away to their luncheons and 
games. 

Young Reynolds held himself rather aloof from 
the rest of the pupils, though as time went on 
they endeavored. to make things pleasant for him, 
and to‘do the honors of the school in the best 
fashion of which they knew. They invited him 
to join their literary society and their foot-ball 
eleven, and he was also invited to subscribe 
toward a farewell oift for one of the teachers. 
Evidently, however, he wished to have no asso- 
ciation with the other boys beyond that of the 
recitation-room; and he declined all their offers 
of friendship in a very haughty manner. 

“ Old proud-eat,” said Dimmick, to some of the 
scholars who were spending the recess under the 
shade of a willow-tree on the banks of a brook 
that rippled through the school grounds. ‘ He 
need n’t think that he’s king of England, and 
that we’re dying for his patronage. We only 
meant to be polite.” 

“He’s the most stuck-up chap I ever saw.’ 
said Trask, Dimmick’s chum. “This morning I 
told him about the picnic we’re planning ‘tor 
Saturday fortnight ; and I invited him just my 


prettiest. ‘And are all the scholars going, the 
mill-hands’ children and all?’ said he. ‘Oh, 
yes,’ said I, ‘it’s a school affair. And then he 
said, with such a sneer, ‘I don’t care to associate 
with the lower classes.’ That ’s all the thanks 
I got.” 

There was a chorus of indignation. 

“Ts n’t a fellow in school but that is his equal 
in birth and his superior in manners. Cox- 
comb!” said Dimmick. 

“Master Reynolds should know that ‘ while in 
America there may be an aristocracy that looks 
down, there is never a lower class that looks up,’” 
quoted Lil Evans. 

“T can tell another tale to match that,’’ said 
Jack Thomas. “Reynolds invited my cousin 
Dick up to see him the other afternoon. Dick’s 
father is rich, you know, and so I s’pose Reynolds 
did n’t consider him as being of the ‘ lower classes.’ 
Well, Reynolds showed him all over the place, 
bragging of this and of that, till Dick felt he 
was n’t of any more account than the worm of 
the sod. He took him into the picture-gallery, 
full of lovely paintings. At last they came to 
one by some old master or other. It was a 
beauty ; a saint or an apostle with a halo of the 
loveliest hair. ‘Oh,’ said Dick, ‘isn’t that 
charming?’ ‘Yes, said Reynolds; ‘1 am said 
to resemble it.’ ”’ 

‘« The idea! ’’ exclaimed one of the girls. 

“¢QOh, that isn’t half,” continued Jack Thomas. 
“ Dick said he felt real naughty ; but he remarked, 
just for the fun of the thing, to see what Rey- 
nolds would say, ‘You think you’ve got pretty 
hair, don’t you?’ ‘Why, do you?’ drawled 
Reynolds, looking at his image in that little 
pocket-mirror of his.” 

“Such a vain peacock as that ought to be 
taught a lesson,’’? said Dimmick, decidedly. 
“ Let’s waylay him some dark night, and shear 
off the mane of this ‘ Fair One with the Golden 
Locks.’ ” 

“Let ’s get up a petition asking him to get his 
hair cut, and see if that will take any of the 
starch of conceit out of him,’’ suggested Trask. 
In less than five minutes there was inscribed 
upon a piece of foolscap: — 

We, the undersigned, do hereby petition The Honora- 
ble Kilborn Rutherford Goldthwaite Reynolds to visit 
the barber's, and do hereby pledge ourselves to give the 
amounts written opposite our names for the purpose of 
getting the said: Kilborn Rutherford Goldthwaite Rey- 
nolds’s hair cut. 

[Signed] 
Dimmicx, 1 cent. 
T. Trask, 1 cent. 
J. THomAS, 2 cents. 


~ Lintian Evans, 1 cent. 
Juvia Ames, 1 cent. 
Sup Davis 2 cents — 
(1 cent for bangs). 
“The Lower Classes,” 17 cents. 


“ There !”’ exclaimed Dimmick, “ that makes a 
quarter; but I fancy that no tonsorial artist would 
clip this ‘Fair One with the Golden Locks’ for 
less than double the ordinary fee. And now to 
present this to Reynolds.’’ 

* Oh, Dimmick, you really are n’t going to give 
it to him?” said Sue Davis. 

“ Why, certainly.” 

“ Oh, no!” 

“?'T would be so rude.’’ 

‘‘ We were only in fun; we never meant — ” 
cried the girls; but Dimmick, to their great dis- 
tress, ran away laughing with the petition. 

Meanwhile on the opposite side of the brook, in 
a recess formed by a clump of alder bushes, was a 
furious individual. 

‘So they ’d teach that ‘ vain young peacock ’ 
lesson, would they ? They ’d take the starch of 


conceit out of that ‘ Fair One with the Golden 
Locks’? -Impudent little beggars!’ and this 
angry being tossed aside the book whose reading 
had been interrupted by the discussion under the 
willow-tree. “They ’d teach me a lesson, would 
they, and use my ‘tawny mane’ asatext? Well, 
we ll see who ’ll be the one to be taught a lesson. 
Brrh!” and Reynolds stamped his foot angrily. 
Then he laughed. ‘It’s ridiculous,” he said. 

“ He did n’t return to the schoolhouse when the 
bell rang at close of recess. He didn’t appear 
till the next morning, when he marched in, much 
to the amazement of every one, with his auburn 
curls close-cropped in the usual Shepperton style. 
He walked straight to Dimmick, and held out his 
hand; ‘* Many thanks for that petition, and also 
for the wherewithal to fulfil the request. © Only 


sorry I could n’t follow out Miss Evans’s sugges- - 


tion for the bangs; but the barber asked double 
price to shear a ‘Fair One with-the Golden 
Locks.’ ” 

Were n’t those petitioners chagrined ? 

“There,” said Trask, “I never felt so cheap! 
I feel as cheap as a two-cent piece with a hole 
an ab” 

“ Anyway,”’ said Dimmick, “he needed a lesson, 
and we had to give it to him.” 

But Reynolds was n’t the only one who profited 
by the affair in the ‘manners that maketh the 
man.’ Nothing as rude as that petition was ever 
again projected in school. As for Kilborn Ruther- 


ford Goldthwaite Reynolds, it almost seemed that — 


as Samson was shorn of hair and strength, so the 
loss of this young man’s tresses meant the loss of 
the supercilious airs he had acquired in his years 
of foreign life; for a fortnight later, on the ocea- 
sion of the annual school picnic, Reynolds spent 
his whole morning in making lemonade for “the 
lower classes.” 


THE HORNET AND THE SPIDER. 
BY WALTER WENTWORTH. 


One bright summer day when the heat was intense 
A sturdy young hornet sat out on the fence. 

‘Of brothers and sisters, I believe I’ve not one,” 
He said, as he basked quite content in the sun. 


“That farmer’s boy Sam has their death at his — 


door ; 
But I must not complain, their troubles are o’er. 
I am left; 
my own, 
And I envy no hornet, though he sit on a throne.” 
So he raised up his wings and shook them, to see 
If they were in good order, as wings ought to be; 


but my health and my strength are 


Then he stretched them out wide and floated away . 


To look up a dinner, — it was nearly mid-day. 


That same day a spider cruel 
Had watched in vain for prey. 

He needed this, as fire needs fuel, 
Or he’d have pined away. 

He shook his head, and tore his hair, 
And glared from out his eye; 

And watched in silence in his lair 
To seize some luckless fly. 

He watched and watched and sighed in grief. 
But hark! there’s something! see! 

The web is shaking like a leaf 
se gree there ’s for thee ! 


. 


*T was our Rea the stout mete: had met with : 


ill-luck; 5 


But he said, ‘Cruel spider, my blood you WL nota 


suck,”’ 


# 
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And he struggled and seized on the web with his 
hands, 

And already had torn away several strands 

From his legs. But the spider appeared 

To capture his prey; and he laughed and he jeered 

When he saw what he’d caught, and he cried out 
in glee, 

“What a dinner Dame Fortune has here sent to me! 

Such a very fine large fly I never have seen, 

He ’ll make me as many as three meals, I ween.” 

“Tm no fly,” said our friend, “as you ’ll know to 
your cost; 

If you come within reach you are lost, you are Jost!” 

“ What’s that? You’re no fly? Pray what are 
you, then? 

Do you think by such lies to escape from my den?” 

So saying, the spider came forward in haste, 

And attempted to bite through the hornet’s thin 
waist ; 

But our sturdy young friend now had freed his 
legs quite, 

And springing aside he avoided the bite. 

Then grasping his foe he stung him once, twice, 

Saying, “ You’d better have taken my kindly 
advice 

And left me alone. As it is, you are lost! 

You see, I ’mno fly, as I said to your cost! 

You shall meet the fate you intended for me. 

I’ll take you away to the top of some tree; 

Or, perhaps, since the sun is so terribly hot, 

[’ll find me a place in some cool green grot 

With mossy banks, such as poets paint ; 

There Ill end this hunger from which I feel faint.” 

The spider could make no answer, for he 

Was already as dead as a spider could be. 

With his long hind legs the hornet seized him, — 

Yet could freely fly where’er it pleased him. 

And the last that I heard of this curious pair, 

They were sailing away and were lost in mid-air 


Now my moral is this, — that with hornets or men 
Hasty judgments we’ll rue, again and again. 


PARABLES. 
[From David MacRae’s ‘‘ New Parables and Stories.’”’] 


No. 1.— THe SMALL AND THE GREAT. 


There was a man who one night took a little 
taper out of a drawer, and lighted it, and began to 
ascend a long winding stair. ‘ Where are you 
going ?”’ said the little taper. ‘‘ Away, high up,” 
said the man, — “ higher than the top of the house 
where we sleep.’’ ‘And what are you going to 
do there?” said the little taper. ‘“ I am going to 
show the ships out to sea where the harbor is,” 
said the man; “for we stand here, at the entrance 
of the harbor, and some ship far out on the stormy 
sea may be looking for our light even now.” 
* Alas! no ship could ever see my light,” said 
the Jittle taper, “it is so very small.’ ‘If your 
light is small,” said the man, “keep it burning 
bright and leave the rest tome.” Well, when the 
man got up to the top of the lighthouse, for this 
was a lichthouse they were in, he took the little 
_ taper, and with it he lighted the great lamps that 
stood ready there with their polished reflectors 
behind them, and soon they were burning steady 
and clear, throwing a great strona beam of light 
across the sea. 

By this time the lighthouse man had blown out 
the little taper and laid it aside, but it had done 
its work. Although its own light had been so 
small, it had been the means of kindling the great 
lights in the top of the lighthouse ; and these were 

now shining brightly over the sea, so that ships 


>. Pees 
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far out knew by it where they were and were 
guided safely into the harbor. 


No. 2. — ENEMIES AND FRIENDS. 


A mastiff and a Newfoundland were fighting 
near the edge of a pier; rolling over in their 
fierce struggle they both tumbled into the sea. 
The Newfoundland easily swam ashore, nothing 
the worse; but when he saw the mastiff strug- 
gling helplessly in the water, and being carried 
away by the tide, the Newfoundland sprung in 
again, swam out, got hold of the mastiff, and 
keeping his head above water, swam with him to 
the shore. There was no more fighting, and ever 
after these two dogs were fast friends, 


ALLSTON, MASS. 
To Tue Eprror or THE ‘Every OTHER SuNDAY,”* 
—Jam aconstant reader of your nice little paper. It is 
given to me by the Sunday School of the Unity Church, 
Allston. I send you two enigmas, a diamond puzzle, and 
a word square. Hoping you will publish some of them, 
I remain, Yours truly, 
MARGUERITE KIMBALL. 
[We give the Diamond Puzzle and Word 
Square below, keeping the enigmas for another 
time. | 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A consonant. 

A drink. 

Something which grows. 
The finish. 

A consonant. 


WORD SQUARE. 


Wuar birds live in. 

A mocking of your voice. 
Something used in gunning. 
A boy’s name. 


ENIGMA XLVIII. 


Iam composed of thirteen letters. 
My 2, 3, 11, 8, is the opposite of cold. 
My 4, 11, 7, 3, is an aid for walking. 
My 10, 11, 7, 4, 9, is a notion. 
My 1, 5, 6, 18, is a trip. 
My 7, 12, 8, is a kind of egg. 
My whole is a popular play. 
Heven J. Maynarp, age 10. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Dear Every OTHER SunDAY, —I have never written 
or sent a puzzle to you before, but hope you will be 
pleased to get the puzzles I enclose. I enclose a ‘* Geo- 
graphical Puzzle” and a ‘Pi,” with their answers, 
which my cousin and myself made up together. I go to 
the Sprmg Garden Sunday School, and have a lovely 
teacher. We have a little club called ‘‘ Buds of Prom- 
ise,’ of which Tam Secretary. We do work for Homes 
and Hospitals. Hoping you will like my puzzles, I remain 

KATRINA SINN. 


[We print the “ Pi.’”] 
PI PUZZLE. 
[Lines from one of Longfellow’s poems.] 


DuneER a adersinspg setuhcnt-rete 
Hte illvaeg htiyms dstsan ; 
Hte itmsh, a ghitmy anm si eh, 
Thwi glrea dan wysein dhsna; 
Adn het scumels of ish wanyrb mras 
Rea tgrnos sa nrio dbsna. 
Karrina and Frorgencn SInn. 


SALINA, Kan 
Dear Every OTHER SuNDAY,—I am very much 


pleased to see my last puzzle in print. I have a cold just 
now. I go to school, and study grammar, arithmetic, 
spelling, mental arithmetic, geography, and writing. I 


would like some little girls and boys to correspond with 
me. Saying good-by, I am 
Yours truly, ALFRED L. BRUNGER. 


ENIGMA XLIX. 


I am composed of thirty-four Jetters. 

My 1, 2, 3, 4, is a boy’s name. 

My 6, 5, 7, is what we do before we shoot. 

My 8, 9, 10, is a fowl. 

My 11, 12, 9, is a grain. 

My 138, 14, 15, 16, 12, is a boy’s name. 

My 17 is a vowel. 

My 18, 19, 20, is a boy’s relation to his father. 

My 21, 22, 28, is a kind of jelly. 

My 28, 24, 82, is what we do with our eyes. 

My 26 is the first letter of the alphabet. 

My 27, 29, 28, 25, 18, is what is on the lawn. 

My 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, is enclosed land. 

My whole is the names of two of our Presidents. 
A. L. B. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


have one more request to make of our 
young friends who send letters, enigmas, and 
stories to us,—do not use a pencil when you 
write. It is our desire that you should begin the 
right way, and then in mature days the correct 
habit will be easy. Remember the other im- 
portant rule, — write on one side only of the leaf 
of paper. 

The Editor has faith in the wholesome curiosity 
of young people and their fondness for history, 
and so he believes that the pictures and descrip- 
tions of the oldest church in our country, and one 
of the young churches, will interest them. Both 
are owned and used by Unitarian societies. The 
present pastor of the Hingham church is Rev. J. 
W. Day; the pastor at Wollaston is Rev. W. S. 
Key ; in both places there is a large, vigorous 
Sunday School. 

The sketch of “Tello” tells the whole story ; 
we can add nothing. As for the “young con- 
tributor,” the face is not turned round enough to 
identify it. Very precocious child, certainly, to 
be writing to the papers at such an early age. 
We dare.to say that no other paper in the land 
ean boast of a contributor so young. With all 
modesty, yet with all earnestness, we call attention 
to the fact that in this one number we have 
pictures of the oldest church and of the youngest 
contributor in the United States. The chief 
relation between the two is, that the infant author 
may be a member of the Hingham parish. 

If others laugh over the poem by Walter 
Wentworth, “The Hornet and the Spider,” as 
we did, they will enjoy improved digestion and 
avoid the blues. There is a deep moral, withal, 
beneath the humor. We consider the variety of 
matter in this number as above the average; are 
we mistaken ? 

Most of you know of the phonograph as a toy, 
or means of amusement, but some day we will 
describe our daily use of it as a help in letter- 
writing, or in preparing articles for EvERY 
OtTHER SunpAy. ‘There is one at our side, as 
we now write, which works faithfully every day, 
like an office boy or an amanuensis. 


So many are the definitions of Christianity that 
I do not wonder a man hesitates when you ask 
him if he is a Christian. 


Tue world is growing better. People do live 


longer, in spite of the stories told of our grand- 
fathers. 
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ae OVE is the picture of a boy, fifteen 
years old, who edits a paper, “ The 
Sunny Hour,” and does it for love 
of humanity. He began his noble 
work when he was thirteen years 
old, and now he has won fame. The name of 
this peculiar character is Telemachus d’Apery, 
but the boys who know and love him call him 
Tello. The ragged urchins and waifs of New 
York City turn to him as their great friend; they 
seek him in trouble, sure to find help. The 
editorial room where Tello writes is a curiosity. 
It is on West Fourteenth Street; covering the 
walls are autograph letters from the high and the 
low, the rich and the poor, containing thanks 
and praise and good wishes. In one corner is a 
pile of shoes, all of them showing use; some 
newly-repaired, others total wrecks, still others 
midway. 
this heap something for their wear, stockings 
being added if necessary. Here is a specimen of 
the applications : — 


DEER Toxo,— Heres Joey Coogan hes a frend of mine 
an all rite his mooter stoled his boots fix him if you kin. 
PATSEY BRoGANn. 
Yous knows me in Cherry stret. 


This is what ello says about such a letter : — 

“ That signature is as good to me for a pair of 
shoes as Mr. Vanderbilt’s would be. If there ’s 
a pair in the house that fits the bearer of the note 
he gets them.” 

Tello is the president of the Barefoot Club, 
which has for patrons some of the best known 
people in the world. He has carried on his 
unique work so successfully as to win the love 
and loyalty of the gamins and newsboys and 
friendless children, and also attached famous con- 
tributors to his little paper and to his treasury. 
All-the money he makes goes to provide enter- 
tainments, clothing, toys, and the liké’ for poor 
boys and girls. He trusts the children, and they 
do not deceive him; this was not so at first, but 
now it is a matter of honor to deal honestly by 
their benefactor. 

Sir Edwin Arnold has written poems for “ The 
Sunny Hour;”’’ the following have also contrib- 
uted: The Queen of Roumania, Osman Pasha, 
Justin McCarthy, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Edward 
Everett Hale, Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, and a 
long list of prominent authors. 

Tello evidently has a “mission,’’ and nature 
seems to be on his side with inborn gifts. He is 


Poor boys come to Tello and get out of 


a frank, hearty, unspoiled lad; he loves to hunt 
and fish, and takes a lively interest in base-ball ; 
he knows how to keep manly relations with his 
rich friends, and also to lose nothing of his com- 
radeship with the objects of his care. He has at 
present four hundred boys and girls on his list, 
over whom he maintains a personal and constant 
supervisory relation, visiting them in their homes 
or at the hospitals when they are ill. Tello is 
doing good every day, —a poor boy himself, yet 
drawing the aid of the rich and strong. May he 
continue with increasing influence, losing nothing 
of his sense and kind heart as he ascends the 
slope of fame and influence! 


The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one: 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one ; 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 


When iove is done. 
Selected. 


SYDNEY’S TWO VISITS TO THE 
MINISTER’S WIFE. 


BY MRS. E. ©. WILSON. 
The First Visit. 


\& YDNEY and his mother 
; were getting ready 


for church. Mr. 
Bruce, their own 
minister, was n’t 


going to preach that 
day. He was gone 
away. Sydney was 
taking extra care in 
dressing himself, for 
onee or twice when 
her husband had 
been away, the minister’s wife had invited Sydney 
to go home to dinner with her. 

“You see,” Sydney had often explained, “she 
has n’t got any little boy or girl; she’s got no- 
body but the minister, and it’s lonesome eating 
her dinner all alone, and she likes me to go and 
talk to her.” 

Sydney was right; but perhaps the minister’s 
wife was thinking, too, that Sydney’s invalid 
father might get a little quiet with restless little 
Sydney in good hands for an hour or two of a 
Sunday. 

When Sydney and his mother arrived at the 
door of the church, the minister’s wife was already 
there, talking with some other ladies. She smiled, 
and held out her hand to the little boy. That 
meant “ Come and sit with me in my pew,’’ and 
that meant, “and go home to dinner with me.’’ 
Sydney looked up into his mother’s face, and 
getting her consent, was by Mrs. Bruce’s side in 
a moment, holding her hand. 

“You ought to have a little boy like me all 
your own,” said he; “then you would n’t need to 
borrow any.”’ 

“ Why, yes,” laughed Mrs. Bruce, ‘that would 
be nice, would n’t it?” 

“Only you’d need more than one.” 

SEW ily, iepce 

Just one wouldn’t want to stay. He’d be 
lonesome ; he ’d want to go home.” 

“ But you see it would be his home if he were 
mine,’’ explained the lady. 


“‘So it would,” said Sydney, a little puzzled; 
and after thinking a moment he added, “a boy 
needs some brothers and sisters though.” 

“Yes, I’ve no doubt that is so,’’ agreed Mrs. 
Bruce; “but we must go in now.” 

They walked up the aisle together, and Mrs. 
Bruce opened the door of the minister’s pew. 
Sydney went in, walked over to the farther 
end of the long pew, and settled himself like a 
little ball in the corner. He did that so he could 
see behind the pulpit and watch the minister. 
Very soon he scrambled back by the side of his 
lady friend, who had seated herself in the corner 
at the other end. 

“ What is the minister doing?” he whispered. 

“T don’t know. I can’t see him. Hush ” 

“ What ’s his name? ’’ persisted Sydney. 

“T don’t know; I have n’t seen him at all since 
I came in,” was the reply. “I would n’t whisper.” 

Sydney reflected, and in a moment darted back 
to his end again, where he could watch the min- 
ister and wonder what he was doing and what 
was his name. 

Sydney thought the sermon was very long; but 
it was finished at last, the hymn sung, the little 
walk to the minister’s over, and Sydney was 
sitting opposite the minister’s wife at her dinner- 
table, talking to her and asking her questions, — 
and I assure you she was n’t in the least lonesome, 
The dinner, like the sermon, had an end, 

You see how still it is,” said Sydney, looking 
up into Mrs. Bruce’s face; “it isn’t like this at 
our house. Now you see how much we should 
need some more boys and girls, if’1 were your little 
boy.”’ 

Just then the door opened and the minister 
came in. After greeting his wife, he shook hands 
with the little boy, and said, “I am quite obliged 
to you, Master Sydney, for taking care of my wife 
when I’m away. It’s very good of you.” Then 
turning to his wife, he asked, ‘“ Did Mr. Gray get 
here in good time? I was a little anxious about 
him.” 

“ Yes, he was there in time; ” replied the lady. 
“JT always feel a little anxious when you are 
away, but I noticed the minister was there as 
soon as I sat down, so my mind was at rest.” 

Sydney stared at her. 

“Why,” thought he, “she told me she could n’t 
see him.” He started to ask her about it; but 
they were talking busily, and he concluded the 
minister’s wife didn’t need him any more and 
he ’d go home. 

He ran nearly all the way home. He looked 
so solemn as he took off his coat and hat, that his 
mother asked him if he hadn’t had a good 
time. 

“Y-y-yes,” he replied slowly; ‘but our min- 
ister’s wife tells lies.”’ 

“ Why, Sydney, you must n’t speak like that 
of Mrs. Bruce !” 

“Then she mustn’t tell lies, if she doesn’t 
want folks to say she does.”’ 

“ Sydney, stop talking like that! You must n’t 
be so positive !” 

“ What ’s positive?” 

“ Why, I mean you must n’t be so sure.” 

“But Iam sure! She told me she did n’t and 
she told Mr. Bruce she did, — right square!” 

“ Did what?” 

“ Did see the minister in the pulpit when she 
was sitting in church.” 

You see Sydney was quite a positive little boy. 
His mother made him tell her all about it; then 
she said very seriously, -— : ; 

“You have known Mrs. Bruce all your life, - 
Sydney, and she never told you anything but what — 
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was true and good, and you must n’t think she 
has now, even though it seems so.” 

“But she didn’t seem to, she did!’ persisted 
Sydney. You see Sydney was a very positive 
little boy. 

“Now, Sydney,” said his mother, in despair, 
‘put on your hat and coat, and go directly back 
to Mr. Bruce’s house and tell her how it seems, 
and ask her about it. It is very unjust to think 
badly of her until you have given her a chance to 
explain it.” 

So Sydney went back. Of course it came out 
that Mrs. Bruce didn’t tell any lie. Of course 
she didn’t. But I shall not tell you about the 
other visit and how she explained things to 
Sydney, till the next Every OtHer Sunpay; 
and while you are waiting this two weeks, see if 
you can think of any “ way out of it,” for I can 
assure you that the minister’s wife was always 
perfectly truthful. 

[To be concluded in next number. ] 


The Lord is in his Holy Place, 
In all things near and far, 
Shekinah of the snow-flake, He, 
And Glory of the star. 
And Secret of the April-land 
That stirs the field to flowers. 

W. C. GANNETT. 


Sat = 


LESSONS FROM LIFE. 


CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 


The early buds on a young plant show the 
kind of fruit you can expect later. These 
anecdotes of Lincoln ave conscience tokens. 

When Abraham Lincoln was young, 
he had the management of a store for a 
trader in New Salem. Two incidents 
which oceurred there show how he won 
lis title, “Honest Abe.” Onenight, when 
casting up accounts for the day, he found 
that a woman had paid him six cents too 
much. As soon as the store was closed 
he started for her house, which was two 
miles away, with the six cents, and returned the 
money. 

Another woman came to him late one evening tor 
half a pound of tea. In the morning he saw a four- 
ounce weight in the scales, and at once concluded 
he had given the woman only-half the tea for which 
she had paid. Immediately he weighed another 
quarter of a pound, and carried it to her before be- 
ginning his usual labors. This fine quality of perfect 
honesty remained with Lincoln through life, and 
was his highest commendation. 


Tue Power or Love. 


It is often said that the pen is mightier than the sword ; 
but in the following incident it looks as if love were stronger 
than a pair of pistols. 


DorotHea Dix was a very famous woman, who 
spent her life in going about from place to place 
and trying to make prisons and insane asylums more 
healthful and more comfortable. She was naturally 
a timid woman, and was especially afraid of fire- 
arms. But in order to do her duty in her chosen 
work, she was obliged to make many sacrifices, and 
encounter all sorts of dangers. At one time, when 
she was travelling through the State of Michigan, 
she hired a carriage and driver to convey her 
through an uninhabited portion of the country, 
Just before she started she noticed that the driver, 
a young lad, had a pair of pistols with him. She 
inquired of him his reason for carrying pistols; and 
he told her that robberies had often been committed 
on that road, and that they were likely to need pis- 
tols to protect themselves. Miss Dix, although 
much alarmed, then told him to give her the pistols, 
which he reluctantly did; and they started on their 


lonely drive. While they were passing through a 
gloomy forest, a man suddenly rushed upon them, 
caught their horse by the bridle, and demanded 
Miss Dix’s purse. She turned to him with all the 
self-possession she could, and said, “ Are you not 
ashamed to roba woman? [have but little money ; 
and what I have I need to pay my travelling ex- 
penses in visiting persons in poorhouses, and in 
giving to objects of charity. If you are unfortu- 
nate, I will give you money.” At these words the 
robber’s face grew as pale as death. “ My God!” he 
exclaimed, “that voice!” and immediately dropped 
the horse’s bridle, and told Miss Dix that. he had 
been in the Philadelphia prison, and had heard her 
lecturing in an adjoining cell. He had then been 
touched by her kind words, and now expressed deep 
regret for the outrage he had committed. But Miss 


Dix drew out her purse, and said to him, “I will 
give you something to support you until you get 
into an honest employment.” 


Spring, no doubt, hath faded from us, — 
Maiden-like its charms ; 

Summer, too, with all her promise, 
Perished in our arms; 

But the memory of the vanished, 
Whom our hearts recall, 
Maketh sunny days in winter, after all. 


True, there ’s scarce a flower that bloometh ; 
All the best are dead. 
But the wall-flower still perfumeth 
Yonder garden bed; 
And the arbutus, pearl-blossomed, 
Hangs its coral ball, — 
There are sunny days in winter, after all. 


Summer trees are pretty, very, 
And I love them well; 
But this holly’s glistening berry 
None of those excel. 
While the fur can warm the landscape, 


The true motive for telling the truth is to satisfy one’s 


own conscience. The fulse motive may be some thought of 


rewards. The boy mentioned below had the right idea. 

In one of our courts recently a nine-year-old boy 
was placed on the witness stand; but before he 
began to testify, the defendants’ counsel objected, 
and would not allow him to give his evidence, asking 
the court to pass on his intelligence and his idea of 
the responsibility of an oath. 

“Question him on those points,’ was the judge’s 
reply. 

“Flow old are you?” began the lawyer. 

“Nine years old.” 

“Work, or go to school ?” 

“Do both, —sell papers and flowers.” . 

“Do you know what an oath is?” 

“Tell the truth in this case, sure.” 

“Now, if you should not state the truth, and tell 
a lie, what would become of you in the next world?” 

The boy, after hesitating a while, answered, “I 
don’t know what will become of me in this world, 
let alone the next.” 

“Proceed, Mr. Attorney,” said the judge; “the 
boy seems to have more than ordinary intelligence.” 


SUNNY DAYS IN WINTER. 
BY DENIS FLORENCE MACARTHY. 


SumMer is a glorious season, 
Warm and bright and pleasant ; 
But the past is not a reason 
To despise the present. 
So while health can climb the mountain, 
And the log lights up the hall, 
There are sunny days in winter, after all. 


And the ivy clothes the wall, 
There are sunny days in winter, after all. 


Sunny hours in every season 
Wait the innocent, — 
Those who taste with love and reason 
What their God hath sent. 
Those who neither soar too highly 
Nor too lowly fall 
Feel the sunny days of winter, after all. 


Then, although our darling treasures 
Vanish from the heart; 

Then, although our once-loved pleasures 
One by one depart ; 

Though the tomb looms in the distance, 
And the mourning pall, — 
There is sunshine, and no winter, after all. 


WHAT DID MARCH DO FOR US? 


SHE gave us the biggest snow-storm of 
the winter, and then bade farewell to 
snow. 


She filled up the ponds for us, and set 
the brooks merrily running. 

She has sprinkled bits of green here 
and there in the old grass, to show us what her 
sisters, April and May, mean to do for us. 

She has invited the singing birds to come; and 
Bluebird has accepted the invitation. 

She has brought us the soft, pretty pussy-willows 

She has filled up the leaf-buds plump and ready 
to burst when April shall command them, 

She has brought me a birthday. 

She now says to us all, “Get ready your fresh 
spring clothing, for I have bid cold Winter begone 
for many weeks. Bright, laughing Spring is coming 
now.” 


Will not some of you young folks watch all this 
month, and write to us of what you notice April 
does for us? Ee Co W. 


THE UMBRELLA FAMILY. 
BY RAYMAH TOWNE. 


ENELOPE ROBERTS was always 
glad when it came time to go to 
Grandfather Warrington’s. 

At home there was only a very 
small back-yard to play in, except 
when Nurse Mary took her. to the Park; but 
at Grandfather’s the great out-of-doors was the 
little girl’s playground. When rainy days came, 
there was the big barn full of strange shadows, 
where the cows and oxen looked up at her with 
their big mild eyes. Penelope loved to jump on 
the fragrant hay, or be tossed up among the 
swallows’ nests in the swing that had been hung 
for her. 
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There was also the old attic full of queer 
things, — spinning-wheels, warming-pans, old 
dresses and bonnets, old- furniture, and bunches 
of dried herbs. 

At the top of the front-hall stairs was a closet 
where the wonderful umbrella family lived. 
With the members Penelope passed 
many happy hours, The largest umbrella was 
a very heavy one covered with green gingham. 
The stick was so solid that it seemed as if it 
might last forever. The handle was a duck’s 
head carved in yellow amber. On one side of 
this umbrella was painted in white letters, 
“Stolen from J. C. Warrington.” 

This fact troubled Penelope, and she was 
never quite easy if the great umbrella, or “Grand- 
pa Warrington,” as she called it, was taken out 
when the family went for a ride or walk. 

One hot day as she and Aunt Jean were re- 
turning home from the post-office, under the 
shelter of “ Grandfather,” the Episcopal minister 
passed them, and, Penelope thought, eyed them 
rather sharply. Befere Aunt Jean could realize 
what was happening, the little girl had run up to 
Mr. Boyd, and said very earnestly, “Truly, we 
did n’t steal it; we b’long to him. I’m his little 
grand-girl, — I am.” 

“Grandmother Warrington” was an old- 
fashioned black silk umbrella, with a carved, 
white ivory handle. Penelope had cause to re- 
member that umbrella. She used to be fond of 
sucking the handle. One day as she ran across 
the hall, with the handle in her mouth, she 
tripped and fell. Oh, how Penelope screamed 
and kicked; and how every one ran to her aid! 
The poor little throat bled, and was raw and sore 
for days afterward; for the ivory handle, wreathed 
with grape clusters, had gone so far down that it 
was a wonder she had not choked. 

Penelope never forgot that event; but she 
often kissed “ Grandmother Warrington,” saying 
tenderly, “ Don’t look so sad, poor dear thing ; 
it wasn’t your fault.” 

“Uncle Jack’’? was a black gloria umbrella, 
with a grinning monkey-head carved on the end 
of the stick. Dear Uncle Jack ! he was in Colo- 
rado now, and Penelope missed him sadly. The 
monkey-umbrella had been with him at Harvard 
College, and through all sorts of gay times. 
Penelope did not enjoy the grinning face, but 
she endured it because it had been Uncle Jack’s 
property; and they had had some charming 
times under its shelter. 

There were ever so many umbrellas in the little 
closet. ‘ Deacon James” was a rusty affair with 
a great swelling knob on the end of the handle. 
Penelope had named it herself. Why, no one 
knew; for sbe was a child who kept her thoughts 
to herself. 

“Miss Barbara Crane” was a pretty little silk 
sun-umbrella that a friend of Aunt Jean’s had 
left at the house, and forgotten to take home. If 
Grandmother asked any borrower to return it, he 
always forgot. If Miss Barbara herself was at 
the house, and some one said, “ Why, your um- 
_brella is here,” she would reply, “Don’t let me 
forget it.’? Yet she always did; so the umbrella 
remained, and was a great family joke. Perhaps 
if it had not been more than half worn out, there 
would have been no “Miss Barbara Crane” in 
Penelope’s umbrella family. 

There were “Tipsy Tim,” whose stick was 
bent where the wagon had run over it; ‘* Lost 
Cause,” a blue silk sunshade sprinkled with white 
stars; the “‘ Twins,’’ two dear little affairs that 
Jack and Jean had trotted to school under; and 
several broken and wornout members. Penelope 


various 


had great fun with the umbrella family. They 
went to school, church, to Europe, to New York ; 
were good and rewarded, bad and punished; 
were sick and doctored; were grave, gay, wise, 
foolish, —just like folks. To Penelope they 
were folks. When the summer days were over, 
she would arrange them in their places, kiss them 
all round, saying tenderly, “ Now, good-by, dears} 
don’t fret. It will be stupid shut up all winter ; 
but summer will come soon. Good-by.”’ 


He is a hero who will stand for right 
Amid a crowd afraid the wrong to face , 
He also who will stand just out of sight, 
And do his duty in a lowly place. 
Selected. 


Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, — 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
TENNYSON. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
BY “{. H. W. 


4} LOSSY BROWN’S mamma was 
asked to give something for the 
Christmas festival at a Mission 
school. She promised to send 
a basket of fruit and some toys. 

Flossy thought that she would 
like to remember the children 
who did not have as much as her papa could give 
her; so after thinking about.it for a day or two, 
she decided to send one of her favorite books, 
““Through the Looking Glass.” She felt sure 
that any child would be as interested in knowing 
what Alice found there as she was. 

She put between the leaves a little letter which 
said, — 


DEAR SomEBopy, —I do not know you, but I want 
you to have this book, and I hope you will enjoy it as 
much as I have. If you do, please answer my letter and 
tell me your name. I wish you a Merry Christmas, and 
hope you will sometimes think of 

FLossy. 


She gave her full address, but before the week 
passed had nearly forgotten-sending the book. 
One day the bell rang, and a stranger asked to 
see her. 

She went downstairs and found a sweet-faced 
little girl younger than herself. She was neatly 
but plainly dressed, and in a shy way said, — 

“ My name is Alice; I have come to thank you 
for the book. Ihave not read it through, but I 
like it so much, and I want to tell you it’s the 
nicest story I ever read.” 

“We are very glad to see you,” said Flossy’s 


mamma, “and would be glad to have you stay to- 


tea. We will see you safely home.” 

Alice hesitated, but finally consented; and 
Flossy took her up to the playroom, where for an 
hour they had a very nice time. 

Alice had never seen so many pretty things in 
all her life. A whole family of dolls delighted 
her, and Flossy insisted that she should have one 
for her own; so Sally Elizabeth was separated 
from her sisters. 

The little visitor behaved so nicely at the 
table, that, Flossy’s papa asked her to come 
again. 

When she said good-by, she thanked Flossy for 
her pleasant visit, and said she should always 
remember her. 

Flossy has been kind to her in many ways, 
and often says that her Christmas gift came back 
to her in the shape of a friend. 


THE FRIENDLESS DOG. 
BY S. FANNIE GERRY WILDER. 


LITTLE dog was running along 
one of the streets of a large city. 
He seemed to be lost, and ran first 
one way and then another. ‘Three 
small boys were playing marbles on 
this street when the dog ran by. 

“Let’s catch him, Johnnie,” cried one. 

“ All right, Tom,” said another, as he caught 
the dog by the les. 

“Here is a string to put on his neck,” said 
Charlie. : 

Tom held the little dog tightly, and Charlie tied 
the cord about his neck so that he could not move 
a step. 

Then the poor dog was afraid, and tried to run 
away; but the string held him fast. Johnnie 
pulled one side, Tom the other, and Charlie held 
him by the tail. Then he began to shiver and 
whine pitifully. 

A lady was walking by, and saw the dog. She 
felt sorry for the poor creature, and spoke to the 
boys. 

“Ts that your dog ? ’’ she said. 

“No, marm,” replied Tom; “he’s lost, I guess. 
We ’ve just caught him.” 

“ Poor little fellow! I guess he hasn’t any 
friends. How I pity him! Don’t hurt the 
dog!” 

“What did you say, marm ?’’ said Charlie. 

“He hasn’t any friends to take care of him. 
See how dirty he looks! ” she said. 

As she was talking, a number of other children 
gathered around, looking with wonder at the 
poor dog. _ 

“ What’s the matter with it ?” said a little girl. 

“Tt ’s lost,” said Tom. i 

“The lady says he has n’t any friends,” added 
Charlie. 

“Oh, oh!” was heard on all sides; “that’s 
too bad!” 

“Ill be his friend,’’ lisped a golden-haired 
girl. 

“The dog can live with me,” said Tom. 

“T7ll take care of him,” called out Charlie. 

“T don’t think he is a very pretty dog.”’ 

“No; but he’s good, I guess,” said one of the 
girls, as she patted the shaggy head of the lost 
dog. . 

“ Don’t you think he has any friends?’’ said 
another child to the lady. 

“T’m afraid not, for he looks so forlorn. You 
must be kind to the poor little fellow,’”? she 
replied. 

“T’ll be good to the dog if the boys will let me 
have it,” said Charlie. 

“You may keep the dog,” said Johnnie. 
“Can ’t he, Tom?” 

“Yes; but I shall play with the dog if he does 
have him; we’ll all be his friends. There, little 
doggie, don’t be afraid,” said Tom. ; 

“Come into my house and give him some nice 
meat,” said Charlie. ‘“ You need n’t worry, marm, 
we ’ll take good care of Snip, — that will be his 
name. Come, Snip,’’ he called. 

Little Snip began to wag his tail as he trotted 
after the boys into the house to get some nice 
dinner. / ; 

“ Good-by, children,” said the lady; “I’m glad 
the little fellow has found some good friends. 
He will not be a friendless dog any more.” 

The lady smiled as she walked away, thinking 
of the change of feeling her few kind words for — 
the lost dog had made in the minds of the 
children. x 
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Let there be many windows to your soul, 
That all the glory of the universe may shine within. 


Selected. 
\ THE IMPATIENT CROCUS. 
; BY EVELYN S. FOSTER. 
; THERE was once a crocus that lived in the earth. 
b, Its home was warm and comfortable, but it was 
( hidden from the light. Tulips, lilies, daffodils, and 
hyacinths lived near it. All these were happy and 


contented. They didn’t love the darkness very 
” much, but they were patient with it; for they knew 
they should move into a bright and sunny home 
D. when the pleasant spring days came. But the 
crocus was impatient. It hated darkness; it hated 
quiet; it hated waiting; it hated being told that 
: staying in the earth was good for little crocus-bulbs 
in cold weather. It resolved to leave its home, and 
| to push up into the world. It would heed no 

warning. ; 

The hyacinths said, “Don’t go! Don’t go! 
| a single bird has sung to us, ‘Come up!’” 
The tulips said, “Don’t go now. The sun has 
| not yet sent us a message.” 

: The lilies said, “ Wait a little longer. 
things come to those who wait.” 

The daffodils said, “You will be sorry if you go. 
‘ You will be very cold and very lonesome, and your 
beauty may be wholly lost.” 

i But the crocus was determined. It thought itself 
| wiser than the tulips, the hyacinths, the lilies, and 
he the daffodils, — wiser than even the sunshine or the 
birds. So it pushed up into the world. Winter 
was not yet over, but the sky was blue and the air 
2 mild; and the crocus said, “I did well to come,” 
: and it grew larger in its pride. But it soon felt 
lonely. There was not a green thing near it. The 
children, who generally greet the flowers so lov- 
ingly, did not come to welcome it, never thinking 
there would be a plant in the garden in winter. It 
soon wished itself back in the earth with its friends ; 
: but it “saw too late its folly.” 

At the end of the week the weather changed. | It 
grew very cold; the wind roared and shrieked and 
wailed through the trees until the crocus trembled 
with fright. It was chilled through and through. 
It grew stiff, and thought that it was dying. Just 
then a man came into the garden in search of a stray 
dog. “Jencks!” he exclaimed, “if here isn’t a 
crocus!” Then with great difficulty he dug it up, 
and carried it into a dark cellar. There it stayed 
for four long weeks. Oh, how lonely it was! How 
it wished for the friends it had left! 

“ How patient I would be,” it said, “if I could go 
back again to my friends-and to my home in the 
earth! How gladly would I wait!” Then it 
thought, “I will try to be patient here.” 

Just at that moment a pretty boy came where it 
was, and, taking it up, said, ‘‘Now, Miss Crocus, 
you may go into the garden. What were you 
thinking of to come up so soon?” 

When it reached the garden it found tulips, daffo- 
dils, hyacinths, lilies, and many crocuses ready to 
welcome it. They looked happy in the sunshine. 
It was glad to be with them again. It enjoyed the 
light and the air and the children; but it felt itself 
behind its mates in strength and beauty. It could 
never wholly escape from its punishment, for it 
never could quite regain the vigor it had lost. 

Will it be impatient next year, or will it remember 
“the best things come to those who are willing to 
wait ’’ 2 


Not 


The best 


AN EFIGHT-DOLLAR LESSON. 
BY CARLE LIEMER. 


“Ros, dear, will you take up my geraniums this 

afternoon?” asked Carrie Lenard, as she hurried 

toward the garden gate. “They say we’ll have 
frost to-night.” 


. “Why can’t you do it yourself?” asked her 
brother, who stood playing ball against the side of 
the house. 


“Because I told Auntie I’d come right back. 
Bessie is sick, and they need me there. Papa said 
you would take up my plants, for I may have to 
stay all night.” 

“But I can’t, Cad. I promised the boys I’d go 
over tothe ball-grounds this afternoon. Leave them 
until to-morrow. They won’t freeze.” 

“No,” said Carrie, shaking her head, “I can’t 
risk it. Mrs. Lawrence promised me fifty cents for 
every plant in my Helping Hand bed that has four 
clusters; and I have a lot.” 

“Robert, I want you to pot Carrie’s geraniums,” 
called his father from the window, “and bave them 
in the east room before dark.” 

“ Yes, sir,” came the reluctant reply. 

Slowly Rob picked up his ball, and walked to the 
tool-house. ‘ A nice Helping Hand that is, when I 
have to do the work, and Cad gets all the credit!” 
he muttered. 

He selected about a dozen flower-pots, and, carry- 
ing them to the geranium bed, went to work. He 
had nearly filled them when a boy, hurrying up the 
garden walk, called out, — 

“Hallo, Rob! Aren’t you ready? Come, hurry 
up. We mustn’t let those fellows get ahead this 
afternoon.” 

‘All right. Ill finish these after I get back. 
Here, Tom, help me get them into the toolhouse. 
They are Cad’s Helping Hand geraniums. Proceeds 
to go to the indignant, — or indigent,” he added. 

“ And where ’s Carrie?” asked Tom. 

“Off on the Helping Hand move, I suppose,” 
returned Rob. 

“And left her work for you to do?” 

“Oh, well, somebody has to be imposed upon in 
a family,” laughed Rob; “but Ill just leave these 
in the tool-house till I get back.” 

So they were left thoughtlessly near an open 
window; and when Rob came home he was too 
tired to think of them. 

The next morning Carrie burst into the room 
while they were at breakfast. ‘I’m so glad I 
stayed!” she exclaimed. “ Auntie says I’m a real 
little Sister of Charity, and I was of great assist- 
ance. After all, Rob,” she said, turning to her 
brother, “there was a heavy frost last night; so it 
is a good thing you took in my geraniums.” 

“T did n’t get them all up, Carrie,” said Rob, 
coloring. ‘I meant to finish after I got home, but 
J—I forgot; and they are in the tool-house.” 

“Why, Rob! In that cold place!” she exclaimed, 
hurrying out of the room. 

A few minutes after, Rob found his sister standing 
over her frozen plants, with tears rolling down her 
cheeks. 

“T’m awful sorry,” he said penitently. 

“The buds are every one nipped,” sobbed Carrie. 
“How could you leave them here all night, when 
you knew so much depended on them?” 

“But, Cad, why should you pay for Sarah Lee’s 
lessons?” 

“T don’t, Rob. Sarah has nearly enough herself 
for the academy lessons, and only needs eight dol- 
lars more ; and thatis exactly what these geraniums 
would have brought. She won’t get that position 
in the Beesely School unless she can study this 
winter; and she needs it so much. Oh, dear!” 

“‘T did not think it was so important,” said Rob, 
regretfully. 

“Did not think!” exclaimed Mr. Lenard, who 
had followed the children to the tool-house. ‘“ That 


is no excuse for a direct act of disobedience. You 
must pay your sister the eight dollars.” 
“What!” said Rob, in consternation. ‘ You 


don’t mean to take my money out of the bank?” 

“Certainly. Don’t you think that would be 
just?” ow 

Rob gazed at the frozen plants and then at his 
sister’s tearful eyes. “ Yes, sir,” he said at last, 
“it is right, of course. But,” he added, after a 
moment, “it is a big price for a game of ball.” 

“You pay eight dollars for not thinking and for 
disobedience, my son; but it will not be ‘a big 
price’ if you profit by it.” 


YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS. 


Baspy SENDS A Lerrer TO Every OTHER 
Sunpbay. 


I HAVE N’T been in this world very long; but I 
look all the time with my eyes, and I hark all the 
time with my ears, and I notice things more than 
you think. So you bigger children better be careful 
what you do when I’m ’round. I laugh and play 
and do cunning things because they look so pretty 
when Jack and Rosy do them. Once I cried and 
wriggled when Mamma washed my face; I did that 
because I saw Jack do it. So if you want me to 
grow up nice, you better be careful when I’m “round; 
and you better be careful when I’m not ’round, so 
you won’t forget when I am. 


Have you a baby in your house? Is it a boy ora 
girl? What is its name? Do you try to help it 
grow up nice? Which do babies imitate more, 
children or grown-up people? What can you do to 
make Baby love you ¢ - 


A MONKEY STORY. 
BY ELLA F. STROELIN. 


In the city of Antwerp are beautiful zodlogical 
gardens. Among the many objects of interest I 
saw there was a large cage of monkeys. They 
were of all species and sizes, and the funniest 
creatures in the world. Some of them were evi- 
dently conscious of ow presence, because they tried 
to ‘ show off,” as silly boys and girls do sometimes. 
A few were as dignified and solemn as deacons. 
One large fellow, in particular, a chimpanzee, posed 
on a high stump as if he were a priest in a pulpit. 
His gravity was very droll and funny to see. A 
mischievous little monkey pulled another one’s tail, 
then looked as serious and innocent as I have seen 
a roguish boy appear after pulling somebody’s hair, 
A great baboon had a hard quarrel with a tiny 
monkey about one fourth his size. It was so ridicu- 
lous and cowardly in the big baboon to fight with 
an enemy so small that we could not help laughing 
at him. Iam sure he understood our laugh, as he 
gave up the struggle of his own accord, and actually 
slunk back in the cage as if he was ashamed. 

There was a queer-looking old monkey from 
Borneo that had a long nose; and he lifted his face 
up to us with such a fawning, sneaky expression that 
we felt at once that he could not be trusted. So we 
did not offer to shake hands with him, as we had 
with several others. Very likely he felt the slight, 
but we could not help it. If we find mean charac- 
ters mingled with good ones, we cannot receive them ~ 
as though we approved of their meanness. 

We treated the monkeys with sweet crackers and 
cherries. They held the food in their hands, and 
nibbled it with their front teeth in a queer way. 
Some of the silly ones threw the cherry-stones at 
their companions, and two sly animals threw the 
stones at us. 

This company of monkeys were so interesting that 
we stayed there over an hour, 
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Among the small monkeys was a family group, 
consisting of father, mother, and child. When we 
first noticed these three, the mother was holding her 
baby in her arms, swaying her body forward and 
backward as though she was in a rocking-chair. 
The baby was not very tiny, but still young enough 
to be loved and petted by its mother. It closed its 
eyes frequently, as if it felt sleepy. Probably she 
‘was rocking it to sleep; who knows? ‘The father 
monkey, who perhaps considered the mother too 
comfortable, pulled the child right out of its moth- 
er’s arms. The mother instantly showed fight, 
and chased the mean fellow all over the cage. She 
bit his tail when she caught him. He certainly 
deserved to be punished for his selfishness. 

_ Everything that we gave the mother to-eat she 
shared with her child. Often, mother-like, she gave 
it all to the baby. It was interesting to watch her 
teach the little thing to hold a cracker in his hand, 
and eat it with his front teeth. 

Some one of our party gave the father a gum- 
drop, thinking it would be fun to see his anger when 
his teeth were stuck together. The monkey, of 
course, took it eagerly, and was just about to raise 
it to his mouth, when the little one touched it, as if 
he intended taking it away from his lordly sire. 
To our astonishment that monkey papa boxed his 
child’s ear as promptly and sternly as any human 
father of the old school would have done under the 
same circumstances. 

The baby went whining to its mamma; and she 
kissed the aching ear, hugging him as fondly and 
motherly as she could. She then held him in a rope 
swing that hung in the cage, and swung him until 
he forgot his father’s harshness, no doubt. 

Meanwhile, the selfish, cross papa went off by 
himself to enjoy his sticky gum-drop. His anger 
was very violent when he could not get his teeth 
apart. He struck his own jaw in his rage. How 
we laughed at his despair! The poor fellow felt 
that he was being laughed at, so withdrew to the 
background, as if in disgrace. It doubtless did him 


good to think over his faults,as he seemed quite — 


subdued when the gum-drop was dissolved, and 
came over to his family in a gentle manner, and sat 
meekly down on the ground until they condescended 
to notice him. At last the mother took up the 
baby, and tossed it to the father; he tossed it back 
to her; and so they played catch and toss for a few 
minutes. Then all that family were at peace with 
one another again. 

But by far the most interesting sight we saw that 
day was a poor, forlorn, sick monkey, moping in a 
corner of the cage. We learned by inquiring that 
she was in consumption. 

The tenderness, love, and sympathy shown by 
nearly all the monkeys were wonderful to witness. 
They really seemed to understand how she felt, and 
tried to relieve her discomfort. They offered her 
crackers and cherries. Sometimes she accepted 
them, held them a minute in her hand, perhaps 
would nibble a little, then generally threw them on 
the ground. She showed neither interest nor appe- 
tite, yet wanted to show her friends that she appre- 
ciated their gifts. One kind monkey stood some 
time caressing her; and the poor invalid leaned her 
tired head against the sympathizer in a most pa- 
thetic manner. Many of them went frequently and 
sat by her side gravely for a few minutes, look- 
ing earnestly at her, as if they would say, “ Why 
cannot we relieve you and cure you?” I won- 
der what they did think. They certainly had 
thoughts*and feelings on the subject; else how 
could they show so plainly their desire to help the 
little sufferer ? 

The poor consumptive coughed, labored for breath, 
was so emaciated and fatigued, that she seemed 
almost human in her suffering and patient endur- 
ance. She held her little hand on her chest as the 
hard breathing came. It was cruel to let her live; 
but it was a fine object-lesson in natural history to 
watch the monkey invalid, and witness the thought- 
fulness of the other monkeys. I have seen many 
human beings that were less kind. 


Every Other Sunday. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


Evil is wrought by want of 
thought 
As well as want of heart. 


QUESTION-BOX. 


[Inquiries on all subjects connected with the work of 
Sunday Schools are invited for this department. Address 
“ Kvery Other Sunday Question-Box, 25 Beacon Se eet, 
Boston.’’] 


Do you advise the forming of “ Bands of Mercy,” and 
Joining the national organization, within the Sunday 
School 2 

Yes; unless some obstacle exists, local and 
special. The principle is acknowledged on all 
hands as praiseworthy. By giving it some body 
and attractive form, children become zealous repre- 
igh g of kindness, and careful guardians of 

‘our poor relations.” 
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What must I do to become a life-member of the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society ? 

Remit ten dollars to the treasurer of the society, 
with your name. In return you will receive a 
diploma for your generosity in the shape of a hand- 
some certificate duly signed by the officers. There- 
after you can vote at the regular meetings, and have 
power to shape the affairs of the organization. 


OUTLOOK. 


Ir is encouraging to have it stated that a Sunday 
School is now larger than at any previous time in 
its history. Such is the report from the First Parish 
school at Portland, Me., where Rey. J. C. Perkins is 
zealously pushing parish activities. 
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Tue ex-editor has been heard from. Mr. Spauld- 
ing sends tidings of himself and the flock at Los 
Angeles, Cal. He confirms our statement that an 
awakening is going on along the Pacific shore. It 
isaharvest time; but the workers are not numerous 
enough; those in the field are overtaxed. Los 
Angeles has a flourishing Sunday School, and the 
hearing obtained by Rey. Mr. Thomson is very 
large. 

Mr. Spauipine reports good health, good spirits, 
and a good time for himself. He is lecturing con- 
stantly. Amid flowers, green grass, and balmy airs, 
he commiserates the victims to New England spring 
vicissitudes. 


GLEANINGS. 


Rey. J. T. SunDERLAND has prepared an admira- 
ble pamphlet entitled “‘ Home Travels through Bible 
Lands.” It consists of thirty-eight lessons, or stud- 
ies, with references to the best books, and is designed 
for Bible classes, guilds, and Sunday Schools. Mr. 
Sunderland is using it in his own church at Ann 
Arbor, Mich. It shows a vast deal of care and 
knowledge. This lesson pamphlet sells for 10 cents 
a copy, or $1.00 a dozen, or $7.00 per hundred, and 
can be ordered of the author. 
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“Sunpay Flowers for Sunday Hours” is by 
Jennett Humphreys, and comes to us from our 
sister association in London. It is attractive in 
typography; and the contents form a capital re- 


-young woman’s duty, if he or she is a wage-earner, 


source for good reading to children. The illustra- 
tions are excellent. Very many Biblical subjects 
are treated in a way calculated to lead the boy or 
girl on to better acquaintance with the Scriptures. 
Se HE sin, 

Dr. J. L. HurtBurt, Editor of the “Sunday- 
School Journal,” makes the following accurate com- 
ment out of recent observations : — 


In one respect the Sunday Schools abroad are better 
than those in America. They sing as ours rarely or 
never do. There is a volume of sound in the singing of 
an English Sunday School, there is a precision of musical 
tone in Germany and Switzerland, there is a sweetness 
and richness of melody in Italy, which the same number 
of voices in America never equal. We must choose for 
our scholars good music, not trifling ditties; and we must 
train them to sing them accurately and vigorously. Good 
singing in our Sunday Schools will give us better singing 
in our congregations. We do not believe that there can 
be found a large congregation in the United States who 
will sing Luther’s famous hymn, “ A mighty fortress is 
our God” (No. 85 of Epworth Hymnal No. 2), as we heard 
it sung by two thousand people. in Dr. Joseph Parker’s 
church in London. 
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Tue following paragraph, also by “Dr. Hurlburt, 
points the way to a pleasant and valuable custom. 
What he describes is a teachers’ meeting, but some- 
what different from the common type. Perhaps 
both kinds are needed; we think so. 


The Editor of the “Journal”? chanced to visit Rev. 
Mr. Spurgeon’s Sunday School in London on the after- 
noon when the quarterly tea was given to the officers 
and teachers, and by invitation took part in its pleasant 
exercises. The teachers in the Sunday School connected 
with the Metropolitan Tabernacle number about seventy, 
and come from all parts of the great city. In order to 
promote acquaintance, they take tea together once in three 
months, on Sunday afternoon, at the close of the school. 
The meal is a very simple one, consisting of bread and 
butter (which is sliced and buttered in advance, so that 
knives and forks are not needed), some sauce or jelly, 
plain cake, and a cup of tea. After the meal singing 
and prayers are held, and some invited guest gives an 
address. 
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I BELIEVE this old earth finds its chief reason 
for existence in the fact that it is a training school, 
a mental, a moral, spiritual gymnasium. 


I BELIEVE it to be a young man’s duty and a. 


to attempt to lay something by, however small it 
may be; . . . for no man or woman has the right 
to run the risk of some time being dependent 
upon others. 


PAPER FUND. 


We have had responses from the following donors. 
to our appeal for contributions to give free distri- 
bution of Every OrHrer SunpaAy on a wider scale. 


Donations, large or small, will be as gratefully 
acknowledged as they are earnestly solicited :— 
Mrs..M. S.. Israel, Boston 5: >) Cu ce eno 
A Little Girl 25 Gost aeats 6 ee G0) 
Mrs. James F. Drummond, New York: Cia 5.00 
1.00 


Class in Second Church Sunday School, Boston 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Tur uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing — 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools P 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copiesin 
the package sent to their schools. ; a 
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